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IBSTBACT ^ 

^ The knowledge work of higher education 

in e^erf country in a differentiated structure that di 
allocates tasks within and asong institut'iqns ; Certain 
dif ferectiatj^on are likely to be coison aicng national 
basia sectioning of the natural sciences in such field 
chesiatry, and biology, and well-defined subfields the 
currency. But lanr features of differentiation, such a 
of labor aaong institutional types, f^ary widely aiong * 
^ihatever^ the combination of sections *and tiers within 
« and sectors and hierarchies asong thew, the prevailing 
■any of the 4)robleBS of coordination and control and c 
nearly all important issues of continuity and refers. 
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* currehtly available glve.u3 some insight largely on the development of instl- 
tutional 'types:, hence o| sector ditf erentlatlon. We set forth these Ideas 
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. Higher education is a social structure ^or the control and distribution 
of advanced thought and technique. Its bas^c organizational* foms are 
locations for discovering, conserviag, refining, transmitting, and applying 
advanced ideas^and skills, vfth^the handling of knovledge caterlaU thereby 
made a conaDon thread in the namy specific ^ctivitt« of academic >'crkers. 



Compared to other social instltyticns and tc education at lover levels, tHe * 
configuration of tasks is uniquely knowledge- inten£ive and knowledge-extensive. 
Iq every naticna'l syster, a set of operational unit-s ccncentrate intensively^ 
on specialized fields of hnc^'ledge across -a spectrun that nay range frcr. 
ai^heol'ogy to zoology, and includes dczer.s of specicltie? as diverse as civil 
engineering. Trench literature, ccnstituticr.al lav, high-energy physics, and 
child psychology, -This^highly unusual bread coverage cf fi'nely-tunec; specialties 
grows in ecale apace the general enlargement of knovledge in^'scciety, T-e 
inordinate and growing corplexitv cf tasks, vhile Icn?. sensed fv t^-Turr.t'ul 
practitioners and observers, has in the nain been obstured by sinplistic 
statements abcut the purposes of higher .education * Doctrines that define the 
university as an intellectual corrrunity confrcnnting najor issues, or state the 

^^'"^^i:^!?^ J^^^^^^'Si snd _servicej^ serve ope rly 

as accounts of what is done. At best,, they function as useful ideclcgies 'that 
throw a aet of legitiiaacy over' diverse activities. 

Around the miltitude of knowledge tasks, each r^ational systen of higher 
education has an historically-derived arrang|rent . The specific country 
structures vary in such characteristics as breadth of coverage and the inclusion 
or exclusion of particular fields and points of view within thee* Of prlnary 
Importance is the prevailing array of ' opefrating units, the prin^ry differentiated 

structure^ that historically has been granted, or has acquire'd., control over the 

• « • * * 

nt^rouB tarska. How is the wrk of research, scholarship, and training in 90 

iMny fields distributed td groups? The patterned division of labor conditions 

' 4 
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a wide range of specific -is«ues, such as access, certification, av.d graduate , 

enployctent , and deteroines considerably the nature of th^ frobler^ cf 

\ ■ . ' ' ■ . ' 

coordinatlpn ajxJ control. All problenis of serious re-fcm are just that, vith 

the re-division and reconbination of^asks generally at stake. 

r ^ * . 

I 

/ The -purpose here is to block out scne diperslons of acadenic 
di^eyentiatio* and to identify several processes of . dif f erentiatior*, tcva-^d 
categories use^l in understanding the structure and evolution cf acaderiic 
systens. ' 

/ 

dih?:ksicns of DirVzRZ}rrLA.x:cN"" ' ' • • ^ 

The^dnteroal dif ferentiacicn cf rational svsters cf higher education 
occur horizontally ^d vertically, vithin institutions and arcng the-:. Within 
institutions, the units differentiated on a horizontal plane iiay be denoted ps 
" sections ; thfc vertically-arranged urTirr as tiers , rj^ong institutions, ve refer 
'^(o the lateral separations as sectors^ ; the vertical, as hierarchies , Sections, 
tiers, sectors, and hierarchies appear in vtfficus ferns and cent inat ons in 
different coiptries, affecting a host of crucial matters, 

Sections. Horizontal dlf ferentiaticn occurs vlth:n the individ-:^] 

uiniversity or college chiefly in the forz of a division cf labor bv fields cf 
knovledge. Such division has occurred typically at tvo levels, although cor.nlex 
universities eay exhibit as cany as four. The broadest groupings, generally 
known by such titles as Faculty, School, or College, encoi^ass all preparation 
for a certain occupation; e.g., lav, business; or a sef of "basic disciplinec , " 
e.g., the huaanitles, the natural sciences. The oarrower groupings, vhich are 
the basic building blocks or operating units, generally knovn as Cnair, 



An earlier version of these four types of differentiation was developed in 
Clark (1977a), which also appeared as Working Paper ?;uEber 16 of the Yale 
Higher Education Research Group, February 1977. 



Institute, or pepartment, "enconrpass a specialty within a prof ession,y^, g, , 

' «• • 

Constitutional |^v, or an entire basic discipline e . g. , physics. A nunber of 

suggestive but fragmentary id^as about such differentiated units ciav be'^set forth, 

(1) The horftontally differentiated operating units ar^ the institution- 

alization in^lgher education of specializaticn'dn advanced, occupations 

(including those located raainly within higher education itself), fielxfs of 

eoployrient able to cake sone claim ta esoteric >,ncvledge and to a need to trsnsrit 

such knowledge systera^t'lcaliy to vould-be practitioners. Relations an-ong these 

♦ 

units ^are strongly centrifugal, since the discovery^ s^ing> and transnittinc 
of knowledge can gey on within the units in relatively self-contained vavs. ' 
Nearly all the units need, little or no ^T^n^ction tc^ncst'of the other units 
in Qxder to accor^jlish effectively their cvn tastic, e.g., lav does not reed 
archeology,"' English literature ddes not need phyVics. Hence there is not the 
need for cloc|> J.nt er-dependence that obtalr.s i^. business fin:^ organized ^ 
around t);e pteduction and distribution X)f a set of products. As the aperaticnal 
eiBbcKiir^nt of the 'tasks of higher education, th^ operating units of universities 
and colleges tend to give their parent bodies the shape of federations, coali- 
tions,, and cdnglpiDerates rather than of unitary and single-purpose orgar>izat ions . 

Problema of coordination and control are set accordingly. 

# 

(2) The strength of the centrifugal force araong the operating units 

depends in pAft on the coranitsent ^f the larger ,* tiore enconpassing units to 

, specialized training or general education. Specialized training ds highly 

» , * 

fragmenting, while general education reqnires the units to take one another 

into account, fitting their work together as parts^ of a larger product. 

European universities have been conaitted to ^specialized training. Hence 

t^elr Chairs, Institutes; and Faculties have tended to have high autonomy, 

irlth mutually exclusive personnels, c^^ienteles, and resources, despite their 

*on^3^1ocation ylthin regional and national public systems that ostensibly ' 
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would bring them into close interdependence.- *In contrast, American liberal 
arts colleges h^ve been cocmiicted tc^ general education* Hjence the faculty ^pf 
their departments Have needed to coTne toother in an inclusive all-college * 
faculty that controls " the ^urriculun*' And- attends to* requirener^-s for students* 
In short, general education as a task requires Dore coordination than does 
specialized 'training. Again", p'roblens of coordination and control are set 
accordingly. - • ^ 

(3) The strength of the centrifugal force d^pend^ also on the weight of ^ 

the cormitiaent to the discovery of knowledge versus the^transnission of 

knowledge. Discfovery, taking place at the leading edge of specialization vithir, 

* . 

each discipline, has exceedingly higH need for autcncricus action. In contrast, 
txansniission involves soce routine/nancling of wr^t is already known and 
class^^ifid, and 'can be coordir^ted by a group of peers 'within the disciplinary 
unit and second2ril7 ,by higher level generalists and non-peers. In sht3^«-K 
"freedos of research" is oore .organizationally fragmenting than is "freedom 
of teaching." Again, problems of coordination and control are ket accordingly*, 
vlth Centrifugal forces extremely -strong i^* large 'research universities. 

(4) The horizontally-differentiated units vary in the qualities of ^the 

bodies of knowlejige with which they work. Sone departments, particularly in, 

the natural sciences, engineering, and^ medicine , have well-developed structures 
> 

'of knowledge and exhibit concensus on known paradigms. Other departments, ^ 
particularly' in the softer social sciences, the humanities, and the semi- 
professions, have poorly integrated bodies of knowledge arid are characterized 
by dissensus over competing 'and vague paradigms. Interna^ administration 
Is affected accordingly; e.g., ^^ersonnel selection is more difficult where 
dissehstis reifens and easier when all members of the departr.ent are likely 
to^ perceive quality in semewhat similar terms (Lodahl and Gordon 1972) . 
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(5) The basic dif f feren(;e \cJOng the fewest operating units in national ' 
Bystems to dat^ has been between Chair organization and Department organization 
(Beiv-David 1972; Blau 1973; Duryea iS73; Parsons and Piatt 1973; cfark and 
Youn 1976). Cha^ organization^ found ttroughout the European continent, 

has also predominated in Japan, had pensive influence in Britain, and Ka^- 
spread throughout the world wherever G^:nan, French, Italian, Spanish, 
giiese, and English tx)des of acaderlc organization have been adopted. Depart- 
oentalism, found nos-t strongly in the Unirted States, vaT until I recent] y a. 
deviant fore, one' rpoted iMrticularly in th« way that American colleges and ^ 
universities, und^r trustee and adr.irlistrative conrrol, internally differer.-^ 
tiated thenselves in the nineteenth centur>' without aicpting g-jild-Iike forr^' 
of-faculty personal and collegial control that have core dovn in'^Europe frcir: 
th,e medieval universities. The Chair concentrates the responsibilities and 
powers of the prin^ry operating unit in one person: *it has bren the nost 
important systemic, source of personal authority in systems of higher education. 
The Depaftrtient allows such responsibilities and powers^ ta be assigned to an 
tepersonal unit and there spread snong a nucber of pro-fessors of similar senior 
rank and to associates and assistants . of lower rank. 

(6) The ba^sic structural difference arsong the more inclusive operating 
units in national systenis to date has been between relatively specialized 
Faculties and Schools and comprehensive Fa^culties and Schools. The proto- 
typic specialized unit concentrates on a profession: law, medicine, archi- 
tecture,* pharmacy. All teachers and students have a"' CQmrnon occupational con- 
nltn^t and identity, pr?fViding an important' internal source of collegiality 

and cohesion while distancing the unit from others at its level of organization. 
>. 

Such units have bulked large in European universities. The prototypic ' conpre- 
hensive unit has been the Ameripan Faculty of Arts and Sciences, embracing 
dozens of fields, and their carrying departments across the hunanit^^e, the 



social sciences, and the ^natural sciejices (Ben-David 1972). The Arts- and^ 
Sciences Fatuity has been recognized as the core personnel unit in theX , 
Amej^an university, predominating in inportance .over the faculties of the 
^ (.^professional schoo^^s. It al^ atbouijts to the entire faculty in the /\inerican 
^' colleges that concentrate on undergraduate education and have- f ev if any 
professional schools. Thi^ unif^'has heterogeneous membership*: its divergjr 
members, specializing in widely disparate fields, have little in corr>cn by 
i way of primary occupational commitment and identity, especially in. their ta^KS 
of advanced tracing and research. Such diversity strain^ke limits of 
collegiality, of the possibilities of guild-like combinations of personal and 
collegiat authority providing sufficient coordination to hold the unit tcgether. 
The comprehensive scope of stich units has called for additional inear.s 
of coordination, i.e. ,. bureaucratic , with one or more dean's office^ set 
above the departments, staffed with full-time administrators, and linked bier- ^ 
archically to such central campus administrative offices as president and ' - 

provost. In cross-tiational perspective, there seem to be structural as veil as 

■\ 

historical reasons ,vhy^ campus bureaucracy became characteristic of American 

\, • 
universities and colleges..^ . • 

Tne iinportance -of internal horizontal differentiation can hardly be oVex- 

estiinated. To take one example Of a major problem: access became defined in 

the late 1960s an4 early 1970s as th^ most important problem of the man^^' 

brought about by exjj^nsion of national systems into m^ss higher educatiofi. 

Research, ideology, an\policy alike have tended to treat, this problem in 

global terms, as a problecKof entry 'into a large system. But access >fa^ long 

varied greatly \rrthin system^^ inclu<ling the individual university or college' 

its^^f. Highly structured disciplines such as physics have been relatively 

dlfficiVlt tcTenter and to remain i\^ for an effective length of time. ' Physicists 

gturd the ^00 r wiih T^rerequisitcs, paNrticularly in mathematics; and 
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^ overwhelming majority 'of students cannot gain access. Among the professional 
_sub^8ectors, medicine (in most countries)" has" particularly Ifearned hov to licit 
access according to "number 'of laboratory spaces, '' "effective-clinical training," 
"high per-student costs," etc. In' contrast, other disciplines and professional, 
schools are cmch easier to gain access to and to conplete, at least through a 

. first degree. Expansion into ,nass higher education has widened .these internal 
differentials, vith medicine, the natural sciences, ^nd sofeetines engineering 
protecting their stand^ds through limited access, while other units, in 
hutianiti^, the. social sciences and soretines such seni-prof essicns af^ educaticn, 
take all corers. Through both forz^l and infcrr^l reans, access is differ- 
entiated across the r^any fields of kncvlecge and their supporting ci ganizaricnal 
sections that in ever larger nurier constitute the universitr or ccllere. 

We nay note also that given universities becore corprehensive in crier to 
handle niore tasks and do so by adding sections. An-ong the nany lorr^ of over- 
load that expansion often brings ^ section overload is one of then. We often 
ask whether , an expanded ^univet^ity or college not att^npting tc do too 
much, and therefore whether it needs to surrender eor.e tasks and relat^ ^ 
sections while holding on to others. Placed in our schena, the question 
K^comes: when should sections becdt^ sectofs? , • \ 

. Tiers . Vertical differentiation of tasks and activities- within individual 

educational organizations centers on levels of tra/ning and certification. 

\ * ^ 

Tliere are gne-tier and multi-tier national systems (?en-David 1972; Parsons 

, *• 

and Piatt 1973). A single ti^r has predominated in the European node of * . 

academic organization in which the professional schofcl is* entered dire'dtly 

after completion of secondary education. The student enrolls immediately in 

aedldne or law or another professional Faculty, or in one of the basic , ♦ 

disciplines on the basis that he is enJerfng his chosen field of specialization. 

-/ • • • • . 

The first major degree, taken after some three to six yefers of course work, 

.10 s ■■ 



certifies professional or ^di'sciplinar>' cocrpetence. Specialized entr>' into 
the job* market is then supppsed tt obtain and traditional expectations have^ 
been_ fonncd accordingly. In some countries, e.g., Italy, there are vfew if ar.y 
higher degrees; "in others, e.gl, Japanr, a second or third degree has been 
available 'to only a few. Strong units cf organization for vork above the 
first degree have been non-existant or cnly weakly developed. If there, is a 
Ph.D>, it is handled by the sane faculty unit that concentrates its enetgies 
in first-tier operations. ^ ^ 

Two distinct tiers have predominated in the Aftericar. Ciod^ of university 
organization: T^ie first tier is largely involved in general education, vith 
limited specializat icr available as students cheese a r:ajor subjject on vhic-^. 
to concentrate in the last tvo cf four^-ears. Tne first rajor degree, the 
bachelor's, does not in r^cst cases certify any particular professional 
cospeterxe, giving nest of its !:olders a general and arbigucus ccnrecticn to 
the job narket rather than a specific and clear connection — vith expectations 
.^haped accordingly. Specialization has fcund^ its ho~e in a second tier that 
is clearly set off in a coiibinaticn cf a graduate school and separate prefer- 
sional schools that can only be entered after completion (cr at least s^ve^al 
yearsj of the first level. 

Tier structure "has vide effects. As one exarple : the ptoblen of accees 
varied greatly.'^ It is nost severe in those syster.s that have only one ^tier^. ^ 
ilass entry then means the right -oY eveVyone who completes the secondary level 
to^ enter into the one meaningful lev^l, speciaMze withlri it, and graduate 
with a certified job-related coiiipetence. * In Europe , selectivity for 'any of 
the , fields, including the professional ones, has been a -major political battle- 
the Isdue of niaserus cl-ausus — since to inse^ selection appears to deny nass 
acfcess and at a time vhen more middlcy-^lass and lower-class students axe • 
graduating from the secondary l^vel. In -multi-tder structures , ^the. lover 



level, or levels, can offer opep-door ontaass access , while the upper level, 

or levels, operate selectively. No on^ Mnds it strange in the United States - 

that graduate schools, law schools and architecture schools can be highly 

selective. The lower levels screen for the upper levels, just as in the past 

the , secondarj^ level, before it becace - universal screened foj higher education. 

The interrial vertical differentiation of levels within higher education allovs 

the screening*^ function to rx)ve up the educational ladder ar^olher^ level or two. 

Thus, it conbines open and lixited access. , ^ 

We nay prrtlct increased vertical differentiation in national svs^ers 

toward four ani five levels. In degree structure, the rj^erican systen already 

his four: a'tvo-year dissociate 'i^^rts degree, the four-year E^helor's 

degree, the five-^ and six-year Master ' s degree, and the eight- to ^-year ?h.D, 

degree,' tnder the burdens of expansion into nass hi^h^r education, single- 

tier'systens are^ "inncvat.ing" vith first, seccpc, and third "cycles*' (France),^ 

national testing devices (Vest ^emar.y) , and various other ways of establishing 

vertical tapering, fur/nels, explicitly as -veil as covertly, to cope with the''' 

' . ^ 

tensions 6f n^ass entry and selective training, general and specialized educaticr 
" . . . * . • . 0 

tearhing and i^earch. la incifeasingly complex syster!:s, different acadenic 

interests become socevhat prot'ected and less conflict ing . as they becor^e lodge^ 

at different levels. * . ^ 

Sectors . Horizontal differentiation' among institutions within systens of 

■ ; s . ,1 

liigher ed^ucation takes a nuniber,of forms among which we can note 'three for 
purposes of early classification and comparison. One is a single sector only, 
under state control, found in nationalised sets of universities 'that monopolize 
higher edcatiph, e.g., Italy (Cl^rk 1977b), The second is a binary, or multi- 
type structure, , but al9o onder state control, in vhi^h the e^eral types— ,^ 
the university, the teacher training collegfe, the technological school—serve 
as major parts of a sipgle system under t^e same public ^purse, Fratice] is a» 



clear example, with IJ^ major division between Grandes E^^^nd universities ' 
(T; ClarTc.1973; VaWe Graaff and Furth 1978); and Britain has evolved rapidly > 
toward. this type sfnce-^the mid-1960s>s the national goyerniJr«^t has become the' 
pri«e supportVr of the universities (old and new), tHyolytfe*t>ics ind the 
teachers colleges, attd more^nclined toward plannsjjJpP Nation (HalsaJ^n^i^ 
Trow 1971; Perk'in 1977). The third type of ^tructbre is. one^t^t has a- mix of ^ 
sectors'that have different bases of financial support'.' such. as-public and ^ 
private, or national, provinc^. state, and lo^ government.^ Japan is^an. 
|g|^anc«(of this most heterogeneous type, wl4 imperfef universities, other 

ic'institutlons. private universities, and private colleges (Passin 1^72; 
iummlngs 1976; Wheeler 1978). The Ja^ese moved into mass higher educatl?>n 
mainly by expanding the' private sectors, the opposite of what happened in the 
United States, to the point, wttere over geventy-five percent of enrollmen^ 
appeared ^n private institutions. . ' 

. The United State's is the strongest' case of the third type, with 3.000 
institutions -vafying so widely In type that recent classifications have gon? ^ 
to ten or more' categories /even without the use of the public-private djlstinction 
(Carnegie Coi^nission 1973). This differentiation has lei to features of inni- 
^ut^ons othe^ than *the research-centered, universities whicA continue to be 
widely overlooked- by research scholars:^ e.g., over , one-half of all studerf^ 
entering higher education enter community colle.ges . which numbered over l.COO 
by the ear^' 1970s; about a third of all enrollment is in the comiraanlty 
colleges. .ov^ a .third is ln four- and^f ive-year colleges, apd^ss th^n a 
third ts ln'"unlyersitie8," i.e., Institutions that award *at least ten 
doctorates a year ' (Carnegie Commission 1973). Within the diversity category, 
at least a tiiird of the enrollment Is in Institutions better classified as ^ 
'service unlvarsitles th'an as research universitUs. i.e.. they have teaching 
lo*d8 of nine Ws a week or more that preclude much research and tilt 

^ ••■ . 13 . ■ 



the reward system away from research. prqductivity and toward t^«ching performance 
and service to the institution (Fulton and- Trow 1975). Eess. than a fifth of- 
Ainerican students and faculty arp in the research universiti'^s that couple 
teacnlng and Research to a major degr§e, in conformity with the traditional 
model idealized in the three major systems^of Germany Britain, and the. United 
States by the end of the nineteenth century. 

Hierarchies . Vertical arrangements of sectors are of two sorts: high and 
]*low placement based on level of ta^k; .high and low placement based on socially- 
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assigned prestige, which is offen but not always closely related to the first 
form of placement. The first form comes from ho^zontally-cif f erent iat ed 
sectors hav^g tasks that cover rungs in thj^ educational ladder, with sectors 
then- taking up location at lower and' higher rungs, lower ones feeding to higher 
ones. In the United States, the typical tripartite differentiation of state 
systems'has th^L'Bfesuiiity college coterminous with the first two years in the*^ 
basic structure of grade levels, the state college overlaps the first and 
extends to take in another two to foUr years, through bachelor *^s and master's ^• 
degree level, and the state .university overlaps both the firs't two institutions 
and extends upward another several years to the doctoral degree and post- 
doctoral training. The feeder-institution sequence 'runs strongly from the 
first to the second to the third; students pass along to **K^gher'* classes of 
institutions because they are moving upward through levels of training tKat 
'are, assigned differentially to sectors. 

Hierarchy ^by prestige ranking of sectors is-.based considerably on perceived 
social value of institutional output. Where are graduates pl^&ced in the labor 
force and otherwise in social circles that shape life chances? The feeder 
structure mentioned above and others like ip^ involves graduates stepping , out 

) ' ■ 

Intcv the labor force at different prestige levels that are- automatically 
asaigneT^'By public perception back upon the training Institutions-i-t'he 
r / 1^ 



' dlfferentla.1 p^estfge of doctor, teacher, and secretary assrlgned to university, 
four-year college,^ and two-year college. Sucfi sec'to^ ranking- is characteristic 
of Ax^rican higher education. A p^rj^ty of ^teem is not likely'to occur, ^ 
especially for whole sectors, when' tasks ar^ performed that are differentially 
valued In the general populat^n (Banks 1955). 

Non-feeder structures also- contain, sector ranking^ Students do not move'. •» 
on from one sector to another across permeable boundaries but fenter and stay • 
largely within water-tight sectors-that place differently. The Grandes Ecoles 
in France constitute* a sector that is autonomous from and socially superior to 
the university sector, pro'7iding a sharp institutional hierar^y-within -vliioh 
about ten percent of t^e students are guaranteed elite futures. The imperial 

« 

universities in Japan, and e^ecially the University of Tokyo and, the Universit>;, 
, of Kyoto) have^een similarly ranked very liigh above other l^pstitutions, with 
that ranking fixed in guaranteed high placement of graduates in byrtiiess ^nd 
eovernnent • 

i 

' Such hierarchies are found in varying degree and fom in all systems of 

higher education about which some dependable information is available. Research 

on the patterns of variation will help to explain Euch a^rout system performance 

• \ 

and the orgamizational environment of universities and colleges. 

/PROCESSES OF DIFFERZNTUTION 

% If useful 'dimensions of dif fexentiatlon are difficult to identify, given 
our current state of knowledge, the processes of differentiation are even m«re 
difficult to illuminate in a satisfying m*ner. Basic research is lacking on 
such crucial matters as the ways in whicl^isdiplines emerge and peneira^e 
universities structures to become permanent parts of them, how prev^ai^.^'tfg^ 
-disciplines split or recomblne their parts to form new sections, and why some 
systems evolve ra^ltlple levels of training more than do others. The best ideas 
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currently available give.ijg some insight larg^y on the development of instl- 

tut ional 'types:, hence o| sector differentiation. We set forth these ideas 

under the fplloving toi^cs: the birth and persistence of iast itutional types; 

I 

the transference of types; structural responses to growth;, and the legitir.ation 
of different institutional roles. ^ . 

Birth ancf Persistence of drganizatlonal Types . Much ean he learned about 
the differentiation of academic systesis by analyzing the-, historical origin, 
and especially the persistence over long periods of tir^e, of the najor forns 
that comprise existing structures. In. this developmental approach, the Trnits 
of analysis are current coniponents but the search is historical, seeking answers 
to the questions: Why did the forn originate? Once initiated , vhy did it ^ 
'p^sist '/of ten efiduring over decades and even centuries of narked tumbil and 
change)?, How did earlier forms condition later ones as they emerged? 

Th^ question of origins is the nost difficult of all for systematic answer, 
since the part icularti^tis of tine and place seen to r^ke exceptions vhich 
outweigh all posa^le rules. But as Stinthccr.be Q965) has indicated, we can 
at least objectively -determine that different histori^ial^ periods have given 
rise to different forms of organization that are with us today. The possi- 
bilities and^ constraints of a particular tine, whatever their configuration, 
were the setting within which a certain forn originated, became an establist^ed 
pattern, and then todured into the present, still, showing basic aspects of the 
shape with which it began. The first European universitl^es* emerged at a tiise 
^d)fen guild! were a primary -rfonn of occupational organization, and they early 
became constituted around guifd forms that' have modified fdnas persisted 
for centuries -right up to the present time (Clark 1977b)/ The colonial setting 

of pre-Revolutionary American 'cAleges gave rise to the combination of small, 

' • • * • ^ 

detached colle^ge and general supervision by lay trustees, features that have 

had pervasive j^ncanent influence. Explanation of how differentiation has con6 



about heeds to explore historical root^. 

But the question of persistence seems the more central one* 7all(%ring 
^ Stlnchcombe^ we may suggest three possibilities. Persistence may possibly be 
rooted inj^pparent effectiveness: a given type of organization or fo'rm of 
cxmtrol seems to remain a uiore efficient tool than its ppssible competitors. 
Or# persistence may stem from lack of competition: the form in* question m^y 
havQ developed a protected niche within a domain of units and never had to 

i , • 

face an open battle against other fprms that may be equally or more effective. 

Or, persistence may follow from a set of sociological tendencies that turn an 

• ^ ■ * 

organizational form into an end in itself, social institution. Participants 
work to perpetuate a form that serves and protects ther: as they develop legit- 
imated rights, become a vested 'cOllectipre Interest, and develop appropriate 
ideologies that justify the traditional ways and their control. These socio- 
logical phenomena are seemingly at the heart of organizational persistence, 
p,articularly since they tend to develop a recognized and stable niche for an 
Institutional form that protects it against possible competitors and thereby 
make^ irrelevant the rational question of Comparative- effectiveness . 

These sociological sources of persistency are I'ikely to be strong in 
lilgher educatiori systems, since they normally depend ralther strongly on nanra- 
tive and symbolic bonding and relatively little on d'oercive and instrumental 
form of toordiijation. . .Hence they are rich in ideo^pgies that Justify -tradi- 
tional practice and legitimate the rights of certain practitioners, e.g., the\ 
rlngi^ rhetorics of "the liberal arts," "the conanunlty of scholars," "the 
f re^oB of teaching and research.'' Certain types 6f colleges and universities! 
and certain forms oi^acaiemlc coptrol, exhibit a stubborn capacity to sucvive 
all types of pressure, Including the efforts of powerful reformers. And so oft 
1 tha Inatitotional^zlng forces are bolstered by the monopoly position typically 
/ |(lv«& to sectors of public organization* In most countries, all of higher 
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education is under the aegis of the natlot£al governisen^ and* within the 

adalnistrative- 5[oinain of a single agency. Within- tije agency, as earlier out- 

i • ^ / ' ' 

lln^dy there is typically either a monopoly of form' by the public university 

/ • * . 

or a minor division of" labor between the university fore and one cr tVo other 
forms such as the teachers training-college and the f echnologiCBl institution, 
each with a monopoly over a- respective function. Appearing rrost deeply in the 
European TiK>de of acadeniic organization, ,th^ public university financed by 
national government has had soch dominai^e in Vole that it rffes acauired over- 

c 

whelming doiainance in prestige. The vords , ^'university" and''*higher,e;iucatior/' 
are used interchangeably, often even' by American obsen^'ers;- Thus, dor-air. 



Bjonqpolies interact strongly ^th inst'ltutioaalizir.g forces^ tp give great 
persisfc^ce to forms of organization ar.d control in higher education. Differ- 
cntiati<Jh is then in part an accuinulation of historical deposits. 

Transference of Orgarizaticnal Types , ^n new nations, cr nations nevly 

attending to the development of higher education, organizational foms ccrs:only 

c 

are brought froQ elsewhere, not independently invented. The establishirrent of 
the^old foftis- in* new settings poses intriguing questions of the rianifest and 
latent intent icMs of the colonial or native fonnders. Whatever those reasons, 
the transferred forms must be adapted to survive in a different context, cTne 
rlaged about vith a different set of external constraints atfd denanSs and 
driven internally by different perceived interests. The types are then likely 
to ccwte out very differently as part of the academic differentiation of the 
new froih the 61& ift the receiving country. The internal aspects o^ iinplenienting 
the traaarsference. of types-of universities and colleges- in the receiving country 
have thus far been poorly studied, otlj^r than in the case of India (Ashby 1966, 
^Xltbach W72), subordinated by simplistic vl^-s of a few scholars going abroad 
and briogiilg home a aew form, or of a clear decision by a governmental elite 
to hoTxmr vhol^ale from th^ most prestigious international model of the time, , 
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or of a simple imposition by a'metropoie co|.onial power, of one of its own 
types*. It has often been noted *that American scholars vent to Germany in the 
'Matter part of the, nineteenth century, were there favorably impressed- by the 
German research university, ^dvreturning home, brought the research university 
to America. But what they brought back was a strengthened idea that fitted the 
interes-ts of scientists who had for some decades been developing a place for 
scientific research in the American college (Gu^alnick 1975). They did not 
bring batk the Chair organization which was central to the functioning of the 
German university. Nor did they bring back the Gennan structure of first-tier 
specialization. Instead there had to be devised the seccnd-ti#r graduate 
school as a way of handling research and advanced specialized training in set- 
tings where the four-year liberal arts college was deeply rooted (3en-David 

1972). ; . , • . 

In the case of Japan, officials of the »G^ern • Japanese state explicitly 

\ 

sougKt to speed the modernization of their higher education in the la'te'^^ne- 
teenth >|nd early twentieth century by reaching to Western societies forfcodes 

\ 

of organisation as well as technology. But the borrowing was highly^praj- 
matic: |pha\r organization within the university jseens to have come primarily 
from Germany ,>i)ut na^onal ministry control had to be studied in Frafice not 
Germany. And much development was not state-planned: private colleges, 
aainly an import from th§ United States' and Britain, were initiated and con- 
trolled by foreign missionaries and churches, rhe Japanese conditions resultef 
in the extensive differentiation of sectors discussed earlier and a steep 
prestige hierarchy of institutions, the latter affected by deliberately con- 
centrated investment of the national government in xhe Uni^rsities of Tokyo 
and Kyoto, and a second group of If^rerial universities, as training places for 
governmental cadres and pace-s&ttei:^ for the rest of the system. 

Questions of international influences — weighing, borrowing^ and adapting 

.'. 19- ^' 



•organizational forms — ^might well be ©ore deeply explored for older copntrles, 
as on the European Continent, as a part of developmental analysis^ Natlon3, 
so&etlmes in response to ainbltions, often in response to a^ worsening interna- 

•tional position; or defeat in war, question the effioacy of their institutions, 

/ * - * 
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inclbdiilg highi^r education, and look abroad for solutions. International cod- 
parative eva^jation is then a way of challenging moTaopolies of form and group 
control at home. Certain functions, preeminently scientific research, lend 
themselves/ Gore readily than others (such as teaching) to comparisons aiiong 
nations*, and are also connonly perceived as directly inpinging upon the national 
welfare. But with their great differences in culture and social organization, 
nations have also varied greatly in willingness and capacity to look to t/e 



outside: for exacpje*, in Europe during thi last centuk-, Italy less than 
Sweden^ Spain and Portugal less than Il|§ly, It is possible for countries to 
virtually seal th eTtiselves off *cultura lly for a century or nore , even vhen 
bordering on the DOSt lisposing natioi^al' cKjdels of the tine. Since World ^r^'ar 



II, however, the pace of inter-nation ^earning about the strength and weak- 
nesses of different foms has steadily increased, e.g., on departnental 
structures, comprehensive universities, open m^versities . | 

Responses to Growth . A process-centered >erspective oh acader'ic differ- 
entiation that is drawn fronj general sociological thought on structural dif- 
ferentiation ai a response to growth in size and function has been applied to 
Mgber education in research by Sraelser on public higher education in California 
(Smclser 1974). His study detailed a set of six possible responses to rapid 
^ growth: (1) to increase the aize of the system* s units, without modifying 
their structure; (2) to create new, separate units that are similar In structure 
to the existing units; (3) t^ shift the emphasis of 'functional* activities , so 
that apte parts of the system perform more* others less; (4) to add or discard 
functions; (5) to add new structulres %rith different functions, without 

20 
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substanti.lly n^dlfVlng the existing structures; and (6) ta split general- ^ . 
faction units into 'tvo or ^re specialized units. The first -three responses * 
actually took place ia the University of California ' system between 1950 -and 
1970, whil*the latter three did not ...producing a mix of responses that led 
to .a university system mere "ripe for conflict, because its structure ^s 
producing some significant groups-with intense feelings of deprivation and 
disaffection" (Smelser. 1974. p. 111). The responses that occurred did not 
produce a mo're finely tuned formal division of labor.' Nor did the growth of 
. regular faculty keep pace with the 'requirements 'of the responses tlT^ were 
p-^Winade. Teaching assistants and research personnel were expanded rai.i41V tc 
handle the load wit^iiv'the terti of the traditional units, therel^axeating 
■ large groups who did" crucial work but felt poorly rewarded. As ancillary . , 
^>persc^nnel staffed more classrooms, f acuity^ wi thdrev from undergraduate teaching 
' even more than before, thereby increasing the sense of deprivation among 

«»dergraduate students. The^general structure was not changec#; new segrents 
and roles within it were not clearly developed, for^lly recognized, and 
supported with legitimating doctrines. Instead a partial differentiation of 
new roles, with cnlV minor rewards and insufficient legitir:acy. developed. The., 
' outcome wa.. as Reiser, has pointed out. classical Tocquevillia. situation: • 
an elite class retaining its powers and forr.1 responsibilities while allowing 
the performance of some of its duties to sUp into, other hands" (Snelsa, 197^. 

♦ 

This chain of 'events has occurred in even sharper form in systems i 
other countries (Clark 1977b). Expansion from elite to mass numbers of/students 
in European systems during the^l960s was generally handled by simpWncreaslng 
the Bize of existing'units. without modifyin. their structure, and /ddlng 
- ' .i«llar units. Typically, the senior faculty exp^ded relatively/slowly and 

hew onto traditional prerogatives within guild-like clusters o/chairholders . 
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> Tlye Iktra work produced/by ''expansion was assigned to large cadres of junior 
fa^t^lty and researcl^ Assistants. They received relatively ^inor rewards, and 



the sV^rms of stud^ts became oore <^^x^ved, ffuui ihe yeni^t^rof essors . . The 
lack o^v^certain structural responses during 6ri>s4al years of rapid expansion, 
^uch as ^ding^new units with different functions ^e^ , creating short- 

A'* 

cycle ^or first-cycle units) and modifying the structure of existing units 
(e.g., from^phair to Department organization), thus contributed ta (a) a work 
overload, (b) y large gap between responsibilities and rewards among sub- 
ordinate person\;iel, and (c) the growth of feelings of deprivation amonB all 
groups, including^ in tine, senior professors thenselves. Institutional 



insufficiency became/ widespread, as. forms long worked oUt fcr small-scale 
♦ organization were retained in what had become exceedingly large academic 

complexes. f-^ 
^ The broadest policy implication one can draw for the viability of academic 
structures, from the experience -of expansion — and now of cojit ractio'n — is that ' 
structural differentiation, planned or emergent, is the name of the game in ^ 
mass [higher education. 

i 

rhe Legitimation of Institutional Roles . The central sociological and 



of or 



administrative problem- in the differentiation of sectors is the legitimation 



rganizational roles. To stabilize a role, a sector must believe in tha 
Importance of its line of worjc^ its distinctive aix of tasks, developing a 
doctrine thart leads its ©embers to fight for its separate development d\d 
causes outsiders to support it. Without legitimating ideology as anchor, a 
sector will move toward the rbles of others that have been strongly legitimated 
Weak role legitimation produces academic dr!^ft , the convergence of several 
institutional types on a single form. Such 4rift occurs in both planned and 
unplanned systems. The California system of higher education, under its well- 
known 1960 M^tster Plan, attempted to stabilize a tripartite structure of 
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Ycoiifainity college, state college, and' state university. , The community college 
role became legJLtimated and increasingly institutionalized; vhfle the state 
college role was not* accepted by the personnel of the colleges and did not 

• become yell anchored.^ As a result, the colleges have evolved, de factp and • 
de lure ^ toward the university role. In general,' the chief form of academic 
drift in American Jiigher education over the last three/ to four decades has ^ 
been 'that of public fuur-year college^ moving away, frdm the unwanted- role of 
teaching teachers, and otherwise concentrating on bachelor's level career 
preparation, and toward the standing of a university. Numerous institutions 
have looved along^ path frem normal school to teachers college, to state college, 
to state university. In Britain, planned and onplanned differentiation has 
been diminished over many decades by the drift of institutional types upward 
in the academic pecking order, toward university status and particularly toward 
features chardlteristic of Oxford and Cambridge (Pratt and Burgess 197A), The 
saae phenomenon has been observed in Australia, where a '*sf cond-best" sector 
converges on a ;aore prestigious university sector (Harmon 1977). The dis- 
placement of colleges out of an unwanted role jaay occur repeatedly in a single 
location, each. time leaving a vacuum of attention to a needed task that brings 
another institution int^ the unoccupied territory, soon itself to move on to 
apparently ^higher rewards. ^ 

Distinctive institutional roles may be legitimated in various ways. In 
tightly administered systems, governmental fiat iaay establish and maintain a 
differentiation of sectors.- In loosely administered systems, different bureaus 
■ay serve as, the supporters and protectors of different secttfrs, isolating 
thair^ "own" ^schools from the pressui^es of uniformity within a single encofnpassing 

^ ainiatry. In^market systems, competing sets of institutions may find protective 
oleics of attracted .funds, personnel, and clientele, differentiating themselves 
aa they differentiate locationa in the general market.^ And the conditions of 
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competition generate some entrepreneurial search for advantage in being 

different. On balance, dispersed control seems tv favor diversity. But th^ % 

* ' ' * * * I ♦ 

evidence is far Irom clear on this point, and' ouch research is ,nreded on the 
»^ • • 

conditions in academic polities and academi^^^^arkets under which \^he^n'stitu- 
tional forms of higher education diverge or converge. 

Many of the basic problems faced by national systems of higher eduction, 
especially when expanding or contracting rapidly, vary^ greatly according to 
the extent and form of /thMir differentiation of sectors. The single-sector 

''arrangement that we identified earlier is the t>^e most vulnerable to task 
overload and to new functions dirinishing old functions., Tr.ese effects tend 

' to call forth efforts to differentiate sectors^ overtly cr covertly, -to handle 

different tasks, reduce the conflict produced ty contradictory expectations, 

and protect old functions. Tor example, < European scientists now find it 

problematic whether scientific research dan remain vithin all their universi- 

ties, as the teaching and ' participation duties of faculty in mass higher' 

education come to dominate available time, encouraging them to attempt to 

t 

separate a few research-centered universities from the rest. In contrast, 
the heterogeneous-sector type of system'organization is susceptible to cKarges 
of Institutional inequality by personnels and clienteles alike, since the 
different institutional typjes are unequated in 4ccess, treatment, output, and 
rewards, and various "have-nots" press for equity. Transferability across 
boundari«8^ of sectors^also become a key organizational problem. The pressures 
of reform qre then in the direction of equati-ng' institutions and equalizing 
•courses, programs, and degrees. 

m 

COHCLOSIONS ; 

s . . ^ 

- The .knowledge work of higher education is carried out in every country 
In a differentiated ^ructure that divides and allocates tasks within and 
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aiKmg institut'ions. Certain features- of differentiation are likely to be 
connon ai0>ng national systems: the basic .sectioning of the natural sci^ences 
In such fields as physics, chemistry, and biology*, and yell-defined sub-fields 
thereof, has wide currency. ,But many features of dif f erent^^^^ion vary widely 
aaong natiotis: the division of labor among institutional types, or sectors. 
Is subject to the particulars of time of origin an^ institutional context 'in 
each country. Whatever the combination of sections and tiers vfthin instifu- 
tioQSi and sectors and hierarchies among them, the' prevailing structure '^ets 
ffiany of the problems of coordination and control and conditions nearly all 
important issues of continuity and reform. ^An understanding'* of the basic 
structure becomes the footing for better comprehension of a vide range of 
problems aod issues. 

The traditionalized assignment of tasks to groups in ccnrplex systems is 
never a matter of ^trict organizational routine, a <^ry subject to be pushed 
aside while one attends to broad policy asd major decisions. The differen- 
tiated structure it is a ipobilization of bias, a face of paver. It 
strongly laoMlizes some points of viev^nd group interests by givir^g them 
footing in, and control over, day-to-da^>operations , while excluding others . 
from the agenda of action. Hence to study academic differentiation is not 
>only to,determine thew academic^division of labor in its specific operational 
^ettings^. It is also a 'pursuit of the expression of acade^rdc values and tKe 
fptmdatlons of academic power. 
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